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in the eastern and western worlds, had gazed upon
many sublime principles of truth, I mean philoso-
phical truth, and that the Hebrew world had em-
bodied in its national worship some of the very
highest thoughts respecting the human and the
divine nature. Supposing, then, the basis of all
metaphysical and moral truth to lie in the primitive
Christian tradition, how are we to account for the
philosophy and the ethics which preceded it ? Had
these no foundation at all? or, on what principle
are we to account for them ?

This brings us to the last, the crowning theory of
traditionalism, namely, that all human knowledge,
in ancient as well as in modern times, has flowed
down from a primitive revelation, which has been
perpetuated from age to age, and occasionally re-
newed, to the present time. This is, in fact, the
last resource of the traditional principle. Followed
up by its opponents from one position to another,
dislodged from every succeeding fortress in which
it had taken its abode, here at length it finds its
broadest, its boldest, its most philosophic basis.
Accordingly, all the chief abettors of the traditional
principle, all at least who have come to the consi-
deration of the subject with any degree of logical
power, have universally taken their stand upon this
theory as being the most firm and impregnable. -It
was on this principle, that Henry More, that most
sublime and learned of the English Platonists,
based his system of all-absorbing mysticism, and it
was on this principle that Theophilus Gale, the